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Editorial 


CLIMATE 


HE WEATHER has always been a favorite standby 
Te casual conversation, but calling it “climate” 
tends to push it into the “big time.” 

One of the prerequisites of full employment and 
postwar prosperity, we learn, is a favorable “climate” 
for business operations. Politicians watch the barom- 
eter closely to insure a favorable climate for the pres- 
entation of both candidates and issues. On the world 
front we are frustrated over the old-fashioned rain, 
snow and smog that holds down our eager fighting 
forces and pray for that good “climate” that will allow 
our obvious superiority in arms, men and skill to 
function at its best and speediest. 

Public welfare can well do some yearning of its 
own for a favorable “climate” in order that it too may 
operate under conditions wherein results may be both 
speedy and constructive. 

Public welfare can reach its own high levels of 
production if its efforts can be concentrated on re- 
habilitation and service. 

Public welfare can make social profits and yield 
social dividends if its energies can be turned to pre- 


vention rather than cure. 

The favorable “climate” that public welfare wants 
for its postwar operations includes the warm sunshine 
of high national income and full employment. In 
such a climate public aid will be largely for handi- 
capped individuals and the aid given will be designed 
to help people to move back into the stream of life. 

This favorable “climate” would also provide the 
clear air of perception and understanding by the gen- 
eral public. In such a climate there would be wide- 
spread support for the public welfare agency that was 
truly ready to serve all disadvantaged people accord- 
ing to their needs. There would be no fog of suspi- 
cion that welfare was undermining the stamina of 
the people, but rather a clear understanding that the 
welfare of one depends upon the well-being of all 
and that public welfare services are as essential and 
natural as public education or public health. 

The analogy could go on and on. Public welfare 
has operated heroically in stormy weather, but with 
good “climate” its accomplishments will pile up in 
amazing fashion. 
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PERSISTENT PROBLEMS 
IN SOCIAL SECURITY * 


by ArtHur J. ALTMEYER, Chairman 
Social Security Board 





N pDiscussiNG the subject of “Persistent Problems in 
Social Security” I want to direct attention to 
problems that are not only timely, but that possess 

more than passing significance. It is true that the 
popular topic for discussion today is postwar read- 
justments. It is likewise true that in postwar read- 
justments social security will have an important part 
to play. However, we recognize that the “new” 
problems that may be expected to appear are really 
old and persistent problems. We have been con- 
fronted with these problems in the past and must face 
them in the long-time development of social security. 

We need not be reminded that the misfortunes to 

which social security ministers are persistent risks 


which continue, though in varying degree, in pros- 


perity and in depression, in war and in peace. Sick- 
ness, death, and the infirmities of age do not choose 
their incidents to fit any man-made order of events. 
In periods of high employment, such as the present, 
many aged persons and dependent children are still 
in need. Last year over one billion dollars was ex- 
pended on public assistance. Even today there are 
one million persons who are unemployed. There is 
ample evidence that the substantial social security 
rolls are attributable, not to any slackening of in- 
dividual effort, but rather to the persistent character 
of human needs arising out of the kind of world in 
which we live. Because social security deals with these 
permanent and ever-present types of needs, I would 
first direct attention to the permanent, long-range ob- 
jectives of the program—objectives which we must 
hold steadily in mind as we strive to solve the prob- 
lems which a system of such far-reaching conse- 
quence inevitably evokes. 

In these days money income determines much of 
man’s welfare. A principal approach, therefore, to 
social security is the provision in time of misfortune 
of cash payments which partially replace the individ- 
ual’s income that has been interrupted or terminated. 
In the United States there are two means by which 
this type of social security is made available: social 


“Adaptation of addresses given at APWA regional meetings in 
Cheyenne, Wyoming, and Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


assistance and social insurance, each of which has a 
special but related function to perform. The late 
Oswald Stein, the world’s greatest authority on social 
security at the time of his recent and tragic death, 
best characterized the true nature of these two sys- 
tems. He said, in a report of the International Labour 
Office: “Social assistance is a progression from poor 
relief in the direction of social insurance, while social 
insurance is a progression from private insurance in 
the direction of social assistance.” This statement sug- 
gests that there are areas of similarity and areas of 
distinction in the two programs. Let me briefly sketch 
in what respects it seems to me the present programs 
have like aims and in what respects their structure 


and methods differ. 
SIMILARITIES IN ASSISTANCE AND INSURANCE PROGRAMS 


SSISTANCE and insurance are alike in that they seek 
A to provide a minimum degree of economic secur- 
ity. In so doing both strive to remove uncertain and 
subjective tests of eligibility and to create certainty 
and objectivity. Both have endeavored to obtain im- 
proved methods of financing and thus to create con- 
fidence that benefits will be available when they are 
needed. Both are continuously providing more nearly 
adequate payments to those who qualify for them. 

The methods which each program employ comple- 
ment one another and both are essential in order 
that protection may be well rounded and able to meet 
all foreseeable contingencies that are common to man- 
kind. At the moment in this country social assistance 
is playing the dominant role, since it must care for 
those cases where the wage earner was old or died 
before our social insurance program got under way. 
As social insurance develops and spreads its protec- 
tion more widely, it is hoped that it will eventually— 
perhaps before another generation has passed—be- 
come the predominant program and will take care of 
the bulk of the problem, providing benefits for the 
great mass of the population. Such a development 
would not mean, however, that a system of social 
security can ever dispense with social assistance. As- 
sistance would always be needed as a residual pro- 
gram for those who are not protected by social insur- 
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ance because they cannot be feasibly covered or be- 
cause they become disqualified from social insurance 
benefits. Assistance would also be required to supple- 
ment social insurance benefits when they prove inade- 
quate to meet special needs of individuals. 


CoNnTRASTS IN CURRENT PROGRAMS 


HE TWO PROGRAMS, similar in purpose but different 
T in provisions which enable them to meet their re- 
spective obligations, show certain rather significant 
contrasts as they are constituted today. To illustrate, 
an applicant for social insurance benefits may qualify 
without regard to his other resources, whereas the 
applicant for social assistance will have his other re- 
sources taken into account. Associated with this dif- 
ference is another: insurance benefits are provided on 
the presumption that most people, when they meet 
certain defined risks, will be in need of cash income, 
although it may happen that an individual beneficiary 
may not be. The applicant for social assistance on the 
other hand must show actual need if he is to qualify 
for a grant. 

The social insurance beneficiary, moreover, prob- 
ably enjoys an advantage which is not ordinarily 
shared by the assistance recipient in that he has the 
psychologically satisfying feeling that he has paid for 
his own benefit and that his government is obligated 
to pay him this benefit. This is owing to the fact 
that social insurance makes special provision for 
financing benefit payments by means of contributions 


or taxes levied upon employers and, in most insur- 


ance programs, upon employees as well. While it is 
true that both types of payments—assistance grants 
and insurance benefits—are received as a matter of 
statutory right, the insurance beneficiary is likely, for 
this reason, to have a greater feeling of confidence 
about his right than the person who is receiving an 
assistance grant. 

It follows from these contrasting characteristics that 
the two programs employ somewhat different proce- 
dures. In establishing an applicant’s eligibility for 
benefits and the amount of his benefits, social insur- 
ance endeavors to employ objective and routinized 
tests: age, easily determinable family relationships, 
and the individual’s wage record, can be ascertained 
with a minimum of scrutiny of his personal affairs. 
However, social assistance, as presently conceived, 
even with the best of procedures, cannot avoid some 
examination of those factors that affect an individ- 
ual’s need and, therefore, the determination of his 
grant. For it is not presumed need, but the actual 
need of the individual assistance applicant, which 
must be determined and there is no other method by 


which they may be done except to inquire into what- 


“ever of his affairs are relevant to the problem. 


Finally, social insurance enhances the security of the 
wage earner who anticipates future benefits and of 
the person who is already entitled by assuring that 
funds for paying the benefits provided will be avail- 
able through regular contributions and the creation 
of reserve funds. Social assistance must generally de- 
pend upon annual or biennial appropriations, whether 
out of general taxation or out of earmarked taxes 
which are not necessarily related to social assistance 
needs. This uncertain method of financing, inten- 
sified by the absence of reserve funds, puts the great- 
est strain on social assistance finances during periods 
of business depression when there is the greatest need 
for funds. 


TRENDS 


HAVE REVIEWED these objectives and characteristics 
l of our social security system because I wanted to 
use this common understanding as to what the pro- 
gram now is for a platform from which to launch 
a discussion of what the program is in process of 
becoming. Certainly we are likely to agree that the 
differences between social insurance and public assist- 
ance are being lessened, at least in degree. Look, in 
the first place, at social insurance. Modifications in 
the old-age insurance program which were provided 
in 1939 and which made it a program of old-age and 
survivors insurance, were designed to give better rec- 
ognition to the presumptive needs of beneficiaries. 
The changes took into account the fact that old-age 
beneficiaries with dependents need a higher propor- 
tion of former wages than those without dependents 
and that a surviving family has needs which are not 
measured by a lump-sum payment to the estate of the 
deceased wage earner, as was formerly the case. In 
thus providing dependents’ benefits, social insurance 
places greater stress on adequacy of payments and 
less on the strictly actuarial equivalent in the individ- 
ual case. The attention to need and adequacy which 
are such prominent features of the amendment has 
always been a basic characteristic of social assistance; 
its emphasis in insurance reveals one of the principles 
which the two programs are now sharing. Another 
similarity has likewise been evident since 1939; the 
changes in old-age and survivors insurance provided 
then have made it necessary to employ some admin- 
istrative techniques developed by social assistance, 
such as those necessary to deal with guardianship, for 
example, or those involved in determining the extent 
of support by the wage earner. 

If we look at social assistance, we discover evidence 
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in many places that that program, on its side, is mov- 
ing in the direction of social insurance. The sim- 
plicity and objectivity which characterize social insur- 
ance are being increasingly adapted to the purposes 
of social assistance. Let me point out a few straws in 
the wind. To pay benefits without regard to the re- 
sources of the individual is a fundamental character- 
istic of social insurance, as we have noted. But social 
assistance laws in the states are more and more pro- 
viding for the conservation of certain resources or 
means of the applicant in the determination of his 
need. Therefore, insofar as his resources are exempted 
in determining the individual’s need, the assistance 
program takes on one aspect of the insurance pro- 
gram. There has been the general practice of exempt- 
ing real or personal property below a stated amount, 
and in recent years there has been a trend toward rais- 
ing the exempted amount. There is an increasing 
tendency, either through law or by practice, not to 
take into account casual or unpredictable earnings, 
gifts from friends, or the production in the household 
of goods in kind. And there is an inclination to focus 
on the actual resources of the applicant including only 
contributions actually received from relatives rather 
than to undertake to compel relatives to contribute 
who are not doing so. 

The procedures for investigating need are also be- 
coming more standardized and objective. Even where 
relatives are required to give support, standards for 
determining their responsibility are becoming more 
objective, so that fewer relatives need be queried. 
Standard budgets that look toward defining a mini- 
mum scale of living are being developed, and thus 
there is less room for discretion or caprice on the part 
of the staff worker. Reinforcing this tendency to rule 
out subjective judgments is the statutory minimum of 
assistance which has made its appearance in two 
states. Under this provision no grant to an old-age 
assistance recipient can be less than the stated monthly 
minimum minus his income. Thus his total income 
cannot fall below the “floor” provided, although if his 
needs exceed that amount a higher grant may be al- 
lowed. The two states do not by law place a maxi- 
mum on the payment. 

The legal right of the social assistance recipient is 
being strengthened both by law and by public opinion. 
The statutory right to an appeal is the means by 
which this theoretical right is translated into actual 
practice. Likewise the abandonment of poor law 
procedures is progressively removing the stigma from 
the receipt of the assistance payment. These tenden- 
cies certainly are removing some of the differences be- 
tween social assistance and social insurance. 


May I mention just one more evidence of increas- 
ing similarity? Greater financial stability for social 
assistance is being achieved in a number of states. 
Federal grants-in-aid, of course, have done their part. 
But within the states one discovers a greater stability 
in appropriations and a greater adequacy of them. 
One also observes measures for enlarging the tax 
base which supports social assistance. 

To summarize these trends we may say that the 
social insurance program has been modified to give 
greater attention to presumptive needs and the social 
assistance program has at the same time been gaining 
in simplicity, objectivity, and adequacy. I do not wish 
to imply that these trends have been consciously di- 
rected with the principies of the other program always 
the goal. Merely this has happened: experience in 
adapting both programs to our economic and social 
organization has demonstrated that certain values in 
each actually have worth in both. 

However, we should not lose sight of the fact that 
in a continental country like our own there are 
marked differences in principles, ideas and standards 
respecting social assistance, because it developed from 
the ancient institution of poor relief. The system 
which we have allows wide latitude among the states 
for development in conformity with diverse prin- 
ciples. The trends in some states, as I pointed out, 
have been in the direction of greater objectivity and 
simplification; in some states, however, a greater 
degree of individualization is being stressed. Change 
in different regions has not been uniform in degree 
nor even moving in the same direction. Neverthe- 
less, the trends which have been cited are apparent in 
enough states to justify reference to them as signifi- 
cant movements, and to document the generalization 
of the International Labour Office which I quoted, 
namely that “Social assistance is a progression from 
poor relief in the direction of social insurance, while 
social insurance is a progression from private insur- 
ance in the direction of social assistance.” 

In the changes which have been occurring in both 
programs one can perceive a striving for simplicity 
and a desire to meet minimum needs with uncondi- 
tional payments. Since these modifications tend in 
some respects to bring the two programs of cash 
payments closer together, they have suggested to many 
observers drastic modifications, or at least queries 
which are fundamental and which reflect genuine 
public concern with the course of social security. 


Fiat Pensions WitrHout Neeps Test 


UTTING IT simply and bluntly, some people want to 
Prnow why it would not be easier and preferable 
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to abolish both existing programs—social insurance 
and social assistance—in favor of a unified system 
paying flat pensions without a needs test to all per- 
sons falling within defined categories, such as the 
aged, the young, the unemployed, the sick, and dis- 
abled. That question is being asked by thoughtful, 
informed, and socially-minded people. It deserves our 
earnest and thoughtful consideration, even though 
such an apparently simple question raises so many 
fundamental questions that we do not have a com- 
pletely satisfactory answer—satisfactory to the ques- 
tioner or to the questioned. 

There is not much doubt that a unified system pay- 
ing flat pensions without the requirement of a needs 
test would satisfy the criteria of simplicity, objec- 
tivity, and unconditional payments. All persons who 
fulfilled certain eligibility requirements, such as age, 
physical condition, or family relationship, would re- 
ceive identical payments. The financial situation of 
the recipient would not be examined and would have 
no bearing on his pension. If such a system could be 
established without creating new difficulties and 
without the loss of the values existing in the present 
systems all of us I am sure would certainly pray for 
its speedy inauguration. However, there are a num- 
ber of considerations that must be kept in mind and 
a number of problems that must be solved in making 
such a change. 


Most people who advocate a minimum flat pay- 
ment would base it upon the cost of a reasonable 


minimum of subsistence. While such a concept is 


useful in orienting ourselves, it is a most difficult 
concept to apply in actual practice. The cost of living 
varies greatly not only as between geographical 
regions but also as between contiguous districts and 
as between city and urban communities. Even if 
agreement could be reached on what constitutes the 
actual cost of specified articles and services, there 
would be wide difference of opinion as to what ar- 
ticles and services should be included, since individual 
and community judgments of what constitutes a min- 
imum of subsistence vary widely in accordance with 
what is considered to be a reasonable standard of 
living. Then, too, in a country such as ours where 
wage rates vary so widely as between occupations and 
communities serious anomalies might arise as between 
the income of a person working at prevailing wage 
rates and the income of a person receiving a flat bene- 
fit payment. We might agree that prevailing wage 
rates should yield at least the same amount as would 
be fixed as a reasonable national minimum of sub- 
sistence but the fact remains that they might not in 
many communities. 


But, in any event, we would not have as a criterion 
for the determination of the amount of the flat pay- 
ment the completely objective test of the actual wage 
loss as in the case of social insurance or the fairly 
objective test of actual need as in the case of social 
assistance. It is reasonable to suppose that the amount 
of the flat payment would be a resultant of heated 
political debate as to what constituted a reasonable 
minimum of subsistence. I am not arguing against 
political debate to give substance to an ethical con- 
cept such as minimum of subsistence, because I think 
it is an essential element in the democratic process. 
But I think it is desirable that political debate should 
proceed from a factual and objective basis. 

In any event, it would be too much to expect that 
any system of flat payment would entirely eliminate 
the need for social insurance or social assistance. A 
uniform payment could not cover actual needs under 
all conceivable circumstances. Therefore, some sys- 
tem of social assistance would be necessary to cover 
needs of some individuals in every community and 
to cover the needs of a large proportion of recipients 
in high cost communities. 

It is also true that wage rates vary widely in this 
country, with consequent variation in standards of 
living and in the amount of the wage loss sustained 
when work ceases. Therefore, some system of social 
insurance under which benefits would be related to 
past wages and present wage loss would probably still 
be necessary from a social and economic standpoint. 

We should also bear in mind that in abandoning 
entirely social insurance as a method of coping with 
economic insecurity we would sacrifice the advan- 
tages of a system which not only automatically re- 
lates benefits to wage loss but also automatically pro- 
tects benefit rights and automatically controls costs. 
This automatic relationship arises out of the fact that 
under social insurance a large proportion of benefits 
are financed by contributions based on the same pay 
roll which is used as a basis for determining benefit 
rights. This creates an inherently stable situation, 
since any proposal to raise benefits automatically re- 
quires consideration of the contributions necessary to 
support increased benefits and any proposal to reduce 
benefits would meet with opposition from the bene- 
ficiaries who would feel that their past contributions 
created vested rights. 

I have already referred to the psychological satis- 
faction that social insurance beneficiaries enjoy aris- 
ing out of the fact that they feel they have paid for 
their benefits and that the government will meet its 
obligation to pay them these benefits. It may be 
argued, and it has been argued, that under a system 
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of flat payments financed out of general taxes the 
recipients have also paid for their benefits. The usual 
argument is that they have paid their share of general 
taxes and have made a contribution to the economic 
system which entitles them to this payment from 
their government as a matter of right. However, the 
fact remains that the relationship between the con- 
tribution and the benefit is not nearly so direct as in 
the case of contributory social insurance. Therefore, 
whether we like it or not, there is a psychological 
difference which arises out of the concepts underlying 
our entire social and economic organization. 


IMPROVEMENT OF ExisTING ProcraMs 


uT IF we do not accept the thesis of those who 
B urge the abolition of the present programs and 
the substitution of a unified system paying flat pen- 
sions without a needs test, we are under the obliga- 
tion of suggesting ways and means of achieving 
simplicity, objectivity, certainty, and adequacy 
through improvement in the present programs. It 
behooves us as social security administrators to dis- 
charge that obligation. 

We must frankly admit at the outset that the pres- 
ent programs are far from being perfect. So far as 
social insurance is concerned, both of the two existing 
programs of unemployment insurance and old-age 
and survivors insurance fail to provide protection to 
millions of workers whom it would be perfectly 
feasible to protect. They do not cover agricultural 
workers, domestic workers, or workers employed by 
nonprofit organizations. In the case of unemploy- 
ment insurance, workers employed in small establish- 
ments are also excluded from protection. The benefits 
payable to workers who are insured are far from be- 
ing adequate. In the case of old-age and survivors 
insurance, surveys show that 9 per cent of the primary 
beneficiaries were obliged to seek public or private 
assistance to supplement their inadequate social in- 
surance benefits. In the case of unemployment insur- 
ance, the average weekly benefit paid is only about 
one-third of the average weekly wage loss sustained 
and the duration of benefits is so short that even in a 
year such as 1941 fifty per cent of the beneficiaries 
exhausted their rights before they were able to find 
another job. 

While there has been some improvement in the 
scale of benefits under the unemployment insurance 
system, that improvement has been more than offset 
by the increasingly drastic disqualification provisions 
that are being imposed. Everybody would of course 
agree that no person should receive unemployment 
insurance benefits if he unreasonably refused to accept 
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suitable work. Everybody probably would also agree 
that there should be some penalty for a worker quit- 
ting his job without good cause. Every state provides 
disqualification provisions in cases where a worker 
refuses suitable work or voluntarily leaves his job 
without good cause, or is discharged for misconduct. 
In 24 states, the individuals’ benefits are postponed, 
usually from one to six weeks depending upon the 
circumstances in the individual case. However, in 19 
states an unemployed worker who quit his old job 
for perfectly good personal reasons and who is will- 
ing to accept suitable work is nevertheless disqualified 
from receiving benefits unless he can prove that his 
employer was at fault. Thus, a worker obliged to 
quit his job because of housing or transportation dif- 
ficulties or because of family circumstances is dis- 
qualified from receiving benefits. Likewise, a person 
who quits one job to seek another job which more 
fully utilizes his skills is also disqualified from re- 
ceiving benefits, even though he does so at the urging 
of his government. What is even worse, in 27 states 
benefit rights are not only suspended, but cancelled 
in whole or in part if a worker commits any of the 
acts which disqualify him. Thus, some unemploy- 
ment insurance laws have taken on the aspect of a 
penal statute. 

Aside from the limited coverage and inadequate 
benefits provided under our present social insurance 
systems, the greatest lack is failure to provide any 
protection whatsoever against non-industrial ill-health 
and permanent disability. Not only is no protection 
provided against wage loss but there is no provision 
for spreading the cost of adequate medical care. 

Of course, if we strengthened our social insurance 
system by extending coverage, providing more ade- 
quate benefits for the risks already covered, and pro- 
viding protection against the cost of medical care 
and wage loss due to ill health, we would greatly 
lighten the load that social assistance must carry. But 
even so there are many changes that would need to 
be made in our system of social assistance if it is to 
meet the criteria of simplicity, objectivity, certainty, 
and adequacy which I have already mentioned. Un- 
der social assistance we have made some progress in 
establishing the right of privacy, the right to cash as- 
sistance, and the right to a fair hearing. But we must 
admit that social assistance still carries much of the 
stigma and many of the practices which grew up 
under the poor laws, 

We must admit that there is great inequality in the 
treatment of persons in similar circumstances not 
only as between different states but also as between 
different sections in the same state. We must also 
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admit that we are far from meeting the acknowledged 
minimum needs of persons who are found to be 
eligible. While all of us have been aware that assist- 
ance payments have been inadequate in many in- 
stances, I don’t think any of us realized the extent 
of the inadequacy. The studies conducted by the 
Social Security Board disclosed that in the 40 states 
studied in 1941-42, there were 11 states which met 
the determined need in only 30 per cent or less of 
their cases. These studies also disclosed that the ex- 
tent of the unmet need was far greater in the case 
of dependent children than in the case of the aged 
or the blind. 

Just what can we do to remedy these admitted de 
fects? Certainly there is one practice carried over 
from the old poor laws that ought to be abandoned— 
that is the practice of denying or reducing assistance 
to eligible individuals whose relatives fail to meet 
their responsibilities. Even though legal responsibility 
of relatives is retained, there is no justification for 
denying assistance to an eligible individual while the 
public authority is attempting to compel the relative 
to discharge his responsibility. 

Federal grants related to the economic capacity of 
the states would do much to enable the states to 
meet the full needs of eligible individuals as deter- 
mined by the states. However, unless within the 
state, funds are made available to every locality in 
accordance with its need gross inequalities of treat- 
ment would still exist. Federal grants to the states 


to assist in meeting the needs of needy persons not 


falling within the present categories are also neces- 
sary. However, if the Federal Government provides 
additional assistance to low income states and if the 
Federal Government makes grants to the states to 
cover assistance rendered needy persons not falling 
within the present categories, restrictive residence and 
citizenship requirements should be eliminated. 
Another way in which our present social assistance 
program should be improved would be to provide 
federal matching for the cost of medical care to re- 
cipients which is not included in their cash grants 
but is paid for directly by the public agency. Like- 
wise, the present maximum limitation on federal 
matching in the individual case should either be elim- 
inated in the various programs or at least be consid- 
erably raised in the case of dependent children. 


CoNCLUSION 


THINK THAT all of us here could probably agree 
upon most of the suggestions that I have made. 


All of these suggestions build upon the foundation 
that we have already laid. They are in accordance 
with principles and practices which are time-tested, 
and world-tested. None of us would contend that 
their adoption would spell Utopia but I believe it is 
not too much to say that they would spell the elim- 
ination of human destitution and suffering through- 
out the length and breadth of this land. 

What then, are the prospects for their fulfillment? 
What our legislatures do in the field of social security, 
as in all other fields, depends upon what the people 
of this country want them to do. What the people 
of this country want their government to do is deter- 
mined by whether they consider that government ac- 
tion is necessary and desirable. Of course people who 
believe that destitution, by and large, is due to per- 
sonal inadequacy or dereliction are convinced that 
government action aggravates rather than relieves the 
problem. The attitude of such people at best is kindly 
toleration and at worst contempt for the poor. Abe 
Martin must have had such people in mind when he 
said, “It is not a crime to be poor, but it might just 
as well be.” Some people feel that social security 
can be provided only at the expense of individual 
liberty. While it may be true that some who have 
security are not free, it certainly is also true that no 
person can be really free who does not have security. 

Some people also believe that providing social se- 
curity will destroy individual initiative and thrift. 
They fail to realize that all that is proposed is a bare 
minimum of subsistence upon which individuals will 
have every incentive to build for themselves a more 
desirable measure of comfort and well-being through 
the well-known devices of individual savings, private 
insurance, and home ownership. But some would 
argue that providing even this bare minimum destroys 
the incentive to provide for oneself—apparently the 
term “incentive” being a polite euphemism for fear 
of starvation. People who believe this really have 
very little faith in man as a spiritual being with an 
innate desire to develop himself to the utmost, to 
make his -greatest contribution to the common good 
and thereby win the approval of his fellowmen. 
Those who feel that social security destroys incentive 
are really saying that it is fear, not hope, that must be 
relied upon as the mainspring of human conduct. 
But I am sure that the people of this country will 
decide that social security based upon hope is a surer 
foundation for our democracy than fear, which is the 
basis of the totalitarianism now being wiped from the 
face of the earth. 
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in a school of social work joins the staff of an 

agency, it is the practice in many situations for 
his activities to be supervised by an experienced staff 
member. If the agency is a local welfare department, 
the supervisor may be a county superintendent, a case 
supervisor, or a senior worker. The initiatory pro- 
cedures may consist of assigning to him a case load 
of some two hundred families, of explaining the job 
processes, answering questions, and advising on cases. 
These activities usually continue for several days and 
taper off as he feels able to assume responsibility with- 
out such direction. 

While the above is common practice, a change is 
taking place as the problems of beginning work on a 
new job or in a new setting are recognized and under- 
stood. Where this has occurred, the initiation may 
constitute a more or less formal period of orientation 
for the first two or three weeks in which the hours 
of each day are allotted to specific activities. In either 
situation, if the plans for orientation are to accom- 
plish the desired results, the supervisor must possess 
certain essential information about the new worker 
and must have in mind a reasonably sharp picture of 
how the worker’s background has affected his readi- 
ness to assume the responsibilities of the job. The 
supervisor must recognize the difference in prepara- 
tion of the person who has had at least three months’ 
study in a graduate school of social work and one who 
has no social work training. The supervisor must be 
able to use this in planning for their respective periods 
of initiation. 

Study in a graduate school of social work, even 
though it should comprise only three months, offers 
a minimum of social work training. Attendance at 
all graduate schools provides the student with oppor- 
tunities for contacts with others studying in the field. 
This offers the possibility for attaining a degree of 
familiarity with the broad ramifications of the profes- 
sion and for building up the beginnings of a vocabu- 
lary of terms used in its practice. The graduate 
school’s semester or term includes a minimum of sub- 
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jects for study which are basic to training in social 
work, and in making his selections the student is 
given a picture of the whole course of training. 

Frequently the history of public welfare, of social 
work, or of social case work is the beginning course. 
This broadens the perspective of the student in the 
background of the profession. Specific courses are de- 
voted to the study of a problem area such as health, 
juvenile delinquency, or family relationships. A study 
of social case work is sometimes given in the first 
term or semester, as well as courses in psychiatry and 
mental health. Thus it can be presumed that as little 
as three months of study in a graduate school provides 
a minimum of knowledge of social work. The new 
worker with training can be presumed to have some 
knowledge of the history of the development of the 
profession, of its objectives and processes. He usually 
will know something of the agencies, public and pri- 
vate, which are engaged in its practice, and of its basic 
concepts, 

The person who has never taken a graduate or un- 
dergraduate course in a school of social work, cannot 
be presumed to have this acquaintance with the pro- 
fession. This does not imply that he has not been — 
interested in the social welfare of the community, for 
frequently those who seek employment with social 
agencies are impelled to do so by their interest in the 
underprivileged who have been called to their atten- 
tion. However, their knowledge of the profession and 
the work of the agency has not been received from 
authentic sources such as graduate schools of social 
work. They bring to the job an accumulation of im- 
pressions about the agency’s activities. They may have 
had cursory contacts through some family in their 
neighborhood, but their information is apt to be only 
partially accurate or extremely inadequate. They have 
heard and sometimes made unfavorable criticism of 
the agency and much that they know has been learned 
from hearsay. Seldom is the agency so fortunate as to 
add to its staff a new untrained worker who has au- 
thentic knowledge of its work and of the basic con- 
cepts of the profession of social work. 
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PLANNING FOR ORIENTATION 


N viEw of the above, there are certain assumptions 
which the supervisory staff must guard against 
when planning for the orientation of an inexperienced 
and untrained staff member to the work of an agency. 


It cannot be assumed that, because the new worker. 


is a university graduate, a business woman (few men 
are joining agency staffs at this time), or a housewife, 
she knows the nature of the public or private agency 
program. Because she is an alert, intelligent member 
of the P.-T.A. or the church and book club of the 
community, she cannot be presumed to understand 
social work objectives and be able to deal with her 
own prejudices, Because she has just taken a job as 
a member of its staff she cannot be assumed to believe 
the agency to be doing constructive work in the com- 
munity. Not in every case can she be expected to 
come to the agency eager to learn different and more 
accepted methods of work and of being helpful to 
people in distress. Many persons have attained a con- 
siderable fund of human understanding upon which 
to draw; however, it cannot be assumed that the new 
worker is such a person. 

She may have built up a distorted picture as to the 
agency’s current activities through her community 


contacts, such as preparing church suppers, playing 


bridge, and hearing her maid discuss a neighbor who 
is not satisfied with the ADC grant she is receiving. 
She may come with a firm determination “to 


straighten things out at the welfare department” 


rather than prepared to learn. There may be consid- 
erable discrepancy between what she believes the 
agency is presumed to do, or what she thinks it should 
do, and its function as defined by law and practice. 
She sometimes has her conclusions as to why certain 
individuals are poor and what measures should be 
pursued with reference to their poverty. These meas- 
ures may be at variance with a philosophy which rec- 
ognizes the right of the individual to make applica- 
tion, to spend his grant as he chooses, and to appeal 
the agency’s decision. 

It would be safer to assume that the new worker 
has at least a few misunderstandings about the 
agency’s function and has heard a minimum of 
rumors as to its poor practice. It may be well to 
assume that she has certain reservations about the 
client’s worthiness and ability to profit from case 
work. Probably she has heard considerable talk about 
“red tape,” unnecessary procedures, and instances 
where relief is being given when the family has ade- 
quate financial resources. The new worker comes 
from the heart of some community and has had play- 


ing upon her all of the current forces for and against 
some social agency’s practice. Whatever effect this 
has had upon her is to be expected for it is to be 
assumed that she is a reasonably normal individual 
who has absorbed a portion of all that transpires in 
the neighborhood, She should be welcomed into the 
agency just as she is, with whatever knowledge, skill, 
good judgment, prejudices, misinformation, and atti- 
tudes she may possess. 

The important thing for the supervisor to remember 
is that an individual performs as a total personality 
and that in dealing with families and their problems 
the new worker will draw upon former experience 
(if any) with the agency, upon prejudices, misinfor- 
mation, impressions, and rumors—favorable and other- 
wise. Until something is done about these, the work 
must go forward on this basis with functioning, atti- 
tudes, and objectives in the mind of the new worker 
considerably out of harmony with those of the agency. 
This situation, disadvantageous to families being 
served and the agency alike, if permitted to continue 
will crystalize into set attitudes and patterns of work, 
which are pursued because the new worker had no 
opportunity at the beginning to know that they were 
unacceptable. 


UNDERSTANDING THE New WorkKER 


T Is apparent, then, that much must be accomplished 
l in the orientation period if the welfare of families 
and the objectives of the agency are to be carried for- 
ward. Should the new worker be a middle-aged 
woman who is rearing a family, the question of why 
she is taking a job may be of considerable importance. 
Is it because of changes in her financial situation? 
If her family have left home and she needs the absorp- 
tion of work, this should be known. Perhaps surplus 
energy and a desire to give herself to some good cause 
is her reason for working. If the new worker is a 
middle-aged man, what circumstances brought him to 
apply at a time when jobs are abundant and re- 
muneration at a peak? What pressures are bearing 
in upon these people, forcing them out of their former 
vocations into work with a social agency? 

For the woman it may mean a complete reorgan- 
ization of her plan of living and an introduction to 
new and painful disciplines, or it may be the con- 
summation of years of planning and struggle. For 
the man it may provide an opportunity to enter a 
different profession or field of activity and be a step- 
ping stone toward a higher job classification and sal- 
ary, or it may mean the acceptance of partial defeat 
because of some handicap of personality or health. 
Whatever brings them to the agency’s staff, the 
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changes in their lives may involve emotional adjust- 
ments with corresponding reactions and pressures 
which will be operative at the beginning of their 
service. Thus taking a job with the agency probably 
means a rearrangement of their physical setting and, 
in some instances, of their long-time objectives. When 
the new worker is facing such changes, this should be 
known to the supervisor who is planning the period 
of induction into the job. 

An important question which the supervisor should 
explore in reference to the new worker is, “What does 
he think and how does he feel about indigent per- 
sons?” Is he firmly convinced that “these people 
always were poor and always will be.” If so, can 
he be expected to see the value of providing them 
with opportunities for education in better food, health, 
and living habits and for more satisfactory living? 
Will it be possible for him to develop a fair and 
equitable budget of the family’s needs on the same 
basis as a budget is developed for a family whom he 
considers “worthy?” This attitude of “always has 
been and always will be” is one of the deadliest 
enemies to social progress which social workers en- 
counter. It is a veritable “dry rot” to the will to 
attempt constructive work with families and some- 
times it is to be found in places of leadership—local, 
state, and national. The supervisor should be alert 
to discover the presence of this attitude. 

Another platitude which confronts the social worker 
many times and which may be a fixture in the mind 
of the new worker is, “If all the money were re- 
distributed equally among the people of the United 
States it would only be ten years before these poor 
folks have squandered all they possess and are back 
on the relief rolls.” The idea behind this is, “Why 
bother to give these people the advantage of ade- 
quate funds? They never could learn to use money 
wisely and advantageously.” A new worker believing 
in such extreme limitations for the people whom he 
is serving will have no inclination for the develop- 
ment of the strengths of families. To him, they have 
no potentialities upon which to build. 


Tue Prostem or ATTITUDES 


NE OF the most perplexing problems with which 
) an agency’s staff struggles is their own feelings 
as taxpayers, desiring to conserve the county’s funds 
and thus their own, desiring to keep the tax rate 
down while at the same time they are dealing with 
their feelings as workers who see the unmet needs 
of families in whom they have a professional interest. 
In many states, funds are insufficient to provide the 
whole of the family’s budgetary deficit even when it 
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is calculated on the minimum standard. Salaries for 
local staffs may be low, the case worker himself 
finding it necessary to weigh each expenditure. The 
county welfare department’s share of local funds may 
be the largest of any department of county govern- 
ment. To allow more adequate grants might mean 
raising the county tax rate, If this happens, there 
may not be a corresponding advance in the salaries 
of those employed in the county government’s struc- 
ture, including the welfare department. 

Immediately upon assuming responsibility for a 
case load, the new worker in some counties is con- 
fronted with this problem and usually has the answer. 
Often it is after coming up against the acute but 
unprovided needs of families that doubts develop as 
to what is the just and equitable answer. This is an 
area of conflict which may arise even during the ori- 
entation period. The conviction that the taxpayers are 
doing all they can financially tends to lead to a 
refusal to consider the potentialities of interpretation 
of the real need for doing more. It may develop in 
the worker a disposition to withhold effort, along 
with indications of a closed mind on the subject. 

Another “sleeping dog” in the mind of the new 
worker may be, “This family could be self-supporting 
if they got out and hustled.” If the new worker is a 
widow she remembers how she and her children car- 
ried on after her husband died—how the boys con- 
tinued to do the farm work, sold papers, and deliv- 
ered groceries; how the girls found ways to earn. 
For the first several months, the new worker prob- 
ably thinks, “If I were this person I would do such 
and such,” in reference to each family visited. She 
fails to weigh the advantages she and her children 
enjoyed as compared with the underprivileged with 
whom she is working. She neglects to consider how 
the two families, her own and the client’s, compare 
in health, in mental equipment, in emotional ma- 
turity, in community support, and in political influ- 
ence. She has forgotten the financial reserves upon 
which she could draw and the bulwark of comfort- 
ably well-to-do relatives. She expects the same per- 
formance of the client family as of her own, and may 
bring pressure for the same results, The client’s 
reaction to this is one of confusion and resentment 
instead of greater self-confidence and encouragement. 

Along with this presumption that underprivileged 
families can make as much out of their circumstances 
as the new worker thinks his own family could, 
there is occasionally the tendency to discipline client 
families when they fail to cooperate with the agency 
in the way the worker thinks they should. Prob- 
ably it is difficult for an experienced staff member, 
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schooled in self-restraint, to realize the feeling of 
power of the untrained person who finds himself in 
a position to say to a person, “The agency thinks 
you should go to the sanitarium. If you refuse, 
your grant will be withheld.” How does the worker 
learn to deal with this need to plan and organize 
the lives of others according to his own standards 
and beliefs? A crippled child should be taken to 
the hospital for treatment. A woman thinks she 
wants to leave her alcoholic husband. Will the new 
worker withhold the grant until these are done? 
Often he will, unless the supervisor anticipates the 
problem and gives needed assistance in learning the 
discipline of self-restraint. The worker may assume 
that the agency always withholds grants in such 
situations, until the broader picture of the agency 
objectives is understood and the accepted attitudes 
toward the rights of individuals to make their own 
decisions become a part of the equipment of the new 
staff member. 

The problem of the meek and yielding person, as 
well as of the antagonistic, stubborn one, has had 
much discussion in social work literature. This must 
be dealt with also, for seldom are persons familiar 
with the usual reactions to these contrasting attitudes. 
It cannot be assumed that new workers come prepared 
to deal with their emotional reactions as they relate 
themselves to the problems of persons who are emo- 
tionally upset, who are limited in intelligence, or 
physically handicapped. 

One of the strangest attitudes which is to be found 
occasionally among untrained workers is that if the 
community is informed about all of the services 
offered by the welfare department, every person need- 
ing these services will apply. Should this happen it 
would increase the case load and the relief expendi- 
tures to such a height as to cause general havoc to 
the whole welfare program. This is a baffling point 
of view for those who know that the services rendered 
by the social agency are those which the community 
has provided for its handicapped and underprivileged. 
While the new worker may not present such an atti- 
tude immediately it may appear later when the high 
case load becomes burdensome and the supervisor 
will do well to anticipate it by giving the new worker 
abundant opportunity to become familiar with the 
objectives of the agency, with its function, and with 
the right of all persons to know that such a resource 
is available to them upon application if they need it. 

Some persons reading this may think the super- 
visor has no right to anticipate these attitudes and 
this philosophy until they make their appearance. 
This might be a legitimate objection if there were 


no less fortunate families to be considered. The 
objection might be justifiable if it were desirable 
and possible for the supervisor to attend all client- 
case aide contacts to detect unacceptable attitudes 
when they appear. In actual practice, months could 
elapse before such attitudes came to the attention of 
the busy supervisor. By that time the new worker 
has had reason to think that his approach to the 
job is entirely proper and he will probably wonder 
why the supervisor finds fault with his performance 
at such a late date. His pattern of work has already 
become a shallow groove and its configuration has 
been established. It will be difficult to change this 
and more painful than to have discovered his atti- 
tudes and beliefs in his incipient performance. Most 
individuals approach new work with some anticipa- 
tion of change in thought and action. If the new 
vocation does not challenge them, they settle down 
into their usual habits. It is not a happy experience 
to have them challenged and shaken after having 
related new tasks to them, and there probably will 
be more resistance, less receptivity, and less acceptance 
of change than was present when work was initiated. 


Tue ApproacH TO ORIENTATION 


AVING CONSIDERED the new untrained worker's 
H attitudes and philosophy, the supervisor must 
turn her attention to the material to be presented 
in the orientation period, to its timing, and to the 
worker’s tempo of learning. At what point in the 
total job should the worker take hold? What activi- 
ties should be planned for the first day? How much 
material should be given the first day? How much 
the first week? These questions are answered in 
different ways by individual supervisors. Certain 
practitioners, experienced in supervising untrained or 
partially trained staffs, hold the view that any new 
worker, trained or untrained, feels more accepted 
into the agency if given a case or two at an early 
date, perhaps the third day. They think he may 
wonder whether the agency really needs another staff 
member if responsibility for the case load can be 
carried a week or two after his arrival. They believe 
the new worker should be thrown right into the job 
and that “the individual learns to do by doing.” They 
recognize that family situations give meaning to poli- 
cies, forms, and procedures which the new worker 
must learn to use and that recording is learned more 
readily when contacts with families provide material 
for recording. They maintain that records have little 
significance until the people whose problems they 
portray have been contacted. Persons of this school 
of thought maintain that the new worker will be 
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overwhelmed and discouraged if given only theory 
‘for the first week or ten days and that the eagerness 
to be of service will be dampened by having with- 
held for so long a time the responsibility for working 
directly with individual cases. 

Another group believes the new worker who is 
untrained needs considerable time to learn the objec- 
tives of a social work agency before being entrusted 
with the affairs of needy families. They are convinced 
through their experience that there should be a thor- 
ough grooming in the basic philosophy of social work 
and an opportunity for the discovery of the new 
worker’s feeling about the agency and the profession— 
that is, there should be an opportunity for some of the 
attitudes discussed above to appear. They believe the 
untrained worker should have a clear and reasonably 
comprehensive picture of agency policies and the 
thinking behind them before making contacts with 
those whose lives these policies deeply affect and to 
whom they must be interpreted. They feel that he 
should be fortified with considerable knowledge and 
understanding of the agency’s function before attempt- 
ing to work within the agency structure. 

They see study and thought as activity—that is, 
they believe it is “doing” just as much as going out 
into the territory to visit families and collaterals is 
“doing.” They wonder whether it is more bewildering 
to have opportunity for study of the office manual, 
the laws and case histories than having these brought 
to the attention only as they are invoked in work 
with family situations which have already been as- 
signed. They wonder whether it is more overwhelm- 
ing to be confronted by the agency’s objectives, laws, 
functions, policies,:and procedures than to be con- 
fronted by family problems which involve these before 
being aware of them. They recognize that the worker 
can hurry back to the office to familiarize himself 
with these, but believe that such a procedure is not 
conducive to constructive client-worker relationships 
nor does it contribute to self-confidence. 

They recognize the probability that the new work- 
er’s feeling and attitudes as well as convictions are at 
variance with the agency’s basic philosophy, and that 
when cases are assigned before there has been time 
to discover this, the worker will have no way of 
recognizing the incompatibility. This exposes the 
client group to unfair practices and confuses the mem- 
bers of the community who thought themselves 
familiar with agency objectives of a different nature 
from those which the new worker is presenting. 
Sooner or later the problem will appear but it may 
become known to client and community before it 
is called to the attention of the agency. 
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From these divergent points of view certain things 
are emphasized. Among these are the truisms that 
the orientation of a new worker is an individual mat- 
ter, that some persons are happiest at a desk job 
where they sit and think and others out making con- 
tacts on the open road, going places and doing things. 
They acknowledge that some individuals will be over- 
whelmed by too much material presented at first and 
may become restive if not permitted to take hold of 
family situations at an early date, that some begin 
with the whole and work toward the detailed parts 
and others begin with the parts and work toward 
the whole. 


CONCLUSIONS 


LTHOUGH IT is recognized that learning is an indi- 
A vidual matter, there still remains the question of 
whether both approaches bring a reasonable degree 
of growth and progress within the period of orienta- 
tion. The answer to this is dependent upon whether 
the supervisor is able to follow through closely enough 
in both of these orientation situations to insure the 
development of proper attitudes and practice. When 
the new worker is given a few cases within the first 
day or two, with the resulting emphasis upon the 
policies, procedures, and the job mechanics, it is pos- 
sible to overlook the intangibles. This, along with 
the pressure of client demands, tends to push them 
into the background, It is more exciting and inter- 
esting to hurry out on emergencies than to remain 
in an office endeavoring to understand why the Social 
Security Board believes that a man has a right to 
spend his grant as he chooses. The manual of forms 
and procedures is thought to be peculiarly deadening 
to an enterprising new worker arriving with a zest 
for “service.” Nevertheless, the profession has its dis- 
ciplines and the case in point is whether or not the 
new worker is to discover this in the beginning or 
be protected and eased into the “red tape” of the job 
by degrees; and the other question is whether the 
new worker is to be oriented to the feeling aspects 
of the job along with the material. 

If it is granted that orientation includes becoming 
aware of certain accepted attitudes toward individuals 
being served, toward fellow workers, toward super- 
vision, and toward those aspects of the work which 
are drudgery to the particular individual, then it fol- 
lows that the orientation plan must present a cross 
section of the job responsibility including the intangi- 
bles, the disciplines, the difficult, tedious, and rigorous 
aspects, along with those which prove to be exciting, 
pleasing, and satisfying. It should include introducing 
the new worker to the feeling as well as the material 
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aspects of the job for case work has both. Whether 
both should be introduced the first day or within the 
first few days is a matter for discussion. Since the 
whole job is new, much can be said in favor of fol- 
lowing the worker’s own pattern—that is, if he is a 
desk person, permitting him to study and think for 
the first few days, thus enabling him to gain a meas- 
ure of knowledge of agency objectives. If he is a 
physically active person, perhaps he should be sent 
out to make calls the first day or two rather than 
requiring several days of conferences and study. If 
this is done, he has had opportunity to present doubt- 
ful and possibly unacceptable response and to give 
ill-advised replies. The risks taken by the agency 
in the last procedure have been discussed. 

The proper method appears to be that of weighing 
all factors when working out the plan for the orienta- 
tion period. The following questions should be raised. 
Does the supervisor, who frequently is an overworked 
county superintendent, have time to observe closely 
the worker’s activities over a period sufficiently long 
for prejudices and poor work habits to be detected? 
Will the supervisor take the time required to interpret 
the agency’s objectives and discern the worker’s re- 
actions to them? When the worker’s practice shows 
his convictions to be running counter to the basic 
philosophy of the profession, will the supervisor as- 


sume responsibility for working through to the point - 


where the new worker has sufficient acceptance as to 
be able to continue on the job? After the worker has 


done seemingly acceptable work for a period will. 


there be resentment at having attitudes questioned? 
At what time in the induction into the new job is the 
worker most susceptible to suggestions and most 
pliant? Which is the more confusing, to be given 
too much to learn or too great responsibility to act 
in the beginning? How much of the fear of over- 
whelming the new worker is in the mind of the 
supervisor and directly related to his own experience? 
Does the supervisor’s own feeling of inadequacy ac- 
count for hesitation in taking soundings of the atti- 
tudes of the new worker during orientation? Does 
the supervisor feel ignoble when assuming that not 
all individuals are altruistic in their motivations, 
broad in their point of view, understanding and 
kindly by nature, and mature emotionally? 

At present these questions are not answered satis- 
factorily, If the experience of all new workers could 


be tapped, along with an evaluation of their subse- 


quent performance some consensus might be arrived 
at. However, in agencies with depleted staffs, where 
supervision must of necessity be a “touch and go” 


proposition, considerable ground work is essential 
before cases are assigned, for families in the potential 
case load have a right to be protected from the possi- 
bility of a cruel confusing experience growing out of 
unfair comparisons, condescension, the authoritative 
approach, or overindulgence. It seems more logical 
to take a chance on a new worker being bored than 
on the possibility of an insecure family being punished 
and on the new worker’s ardor being dampened than 
on the agency being compelled to explain the un- 
fortunate attitudes and performance of a staff member. 
It seems desirable for a new worker to have the oppor- 
tunity to discover whether he can be guided by the 
basic principles of the profession of social work and 
conform to the agency’s practice before becoming too 
involved in the work. Staff members have been 
known to be opposed to agency’s objectives during 
their whole period of service. Their inability to accept 
the concepts of the profession should have been dis- 
covered in the beginning and the orientation process 
must assume some responsibility for discovering such 
glaring ineptitudes for the job. Frequently handicaps 
reveal themselves at a reasonably early date, even 
during the induction period. However, close observa- 
tion and careful evaluation will be required if such 
difficulties are to be recognized. 

Whatever approach is used, it seems apparent that 
the orientation of the new inexperienced worker must 
be meticulously prepared for by the supervisor prior 
to arrival, The process should be adapted to the 
worker’s pattern of learning, but should introduce a 
minimum of the basic factors of the job such as the 
philosophy of the profession, the processes used, the 
disciplines of the job, and the factual material in- 
volved. There should be an attempt to provide, not 
a complete picture of these, but a portion presented 
on the basis of the individual’s capacity to assimilate. 
What minimum equipment the agency thinks the new 
worker should have before making any contacts as a 
staff member must be a consideration. This mini- 
mum should include sufficient knowledge of what the 
agency stands for and sufficient acceptance of its 
objectives as to enable conscientious work for the 
agency. How much of agency policy must be known 
probably depends upon the amount of time the super- 
visor can give at the time when the worker is con- 
fronted with unfamiliar situations, The equipment 
and work habits of the new worker, the situation in 
which work begins, the quantity and quality of super- 
vision all are considerations in planning for the orien- 
tation and factors in solving the above problems for 
each agency. 
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IN NEW YURA STATE 
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eight state legislatures meeting in regular session 

and these necessarily preoccupied with questions 
growing out of the war. In New York, however, an 
unusually short session—January 5 to March 18—pro- 
duced legislation of real importance in the broad field 
of social welfare. 

In view of the fact that readers of Pustic WELFARE 
are interested in related activities, the legislative 
changes in New York State are discussed below cov- 
ering both public assistance and child welfare as well 
as related subjects such as mental hygiene, vocational 
rehabilitation, medical care, and veterans. 


Te YEAR 1944 was an off year for legislation, only 
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Spot Dewey sounded the keynote for legislative 
action in public welfare when he said in his 
annual message that piecemeal enactment through 
the years had made our present system of welfare 
services a “patchwork.” After citing the wide variety 
of agencies that had been set up to administer welfare 
programs and terming the variety of financial ar- 
rangements by the localities and the state “a bewilder- 
ing set of inconsistencies,” the Governor called for 
consideration of “the plain necessity of the integration 
of our social services.” 

The Legislature responded with a resolution enlarg- 
ing the Joint Legislative Committee on Interstate Co- 
operation to include, in addition to members from 
both Houses, four members to be appointed by the 
Governor—“a member of the State Department of 
Social Welfare, a city commissioner of public welfare, 
a county commissioner of public welfare, and a town 
welfare officer.” The resulting subcommittee of the 
Committee on Interstate Cooperation is known as the 
Special Committee on Social Welfare and Relief. 

The Special Committee, under the vigorous leader- 
ship of Assemblyman Harold C. Ostertag, is ap- 
proaching its study of the state’s welfare services 
through a series of public conferences in various sec- 
tions of the state. At these conferences the Committee 
makes a factual presentation of problems involved 
in the administration of social welfare under the 


existing system and asks for suggestions as to how 
services may be improved and administration sim- 
plified. Local public welfare officials, other municipal 
officers, representatives of private social agencies, and 
other interested citizens are invited to participate in 
these conferences. The four hearings thus far held 
in the western and central parts of the state have 
been well attended and much interest has been 
aroused. 

Major changes in the structure of the social welfare 
system will necessarily wait upon the findings of this 
Special Committee. It is required to report to the 
legislature by February 15, 1945. 

The Department of Social Welfare sponsored fif- 
teen bills which became law, all of them having the 
approval of the State Association of Public Welfare 
Officials and organizations representing private social 
agencies. The Joint Legislative Committee on Inter- 
state Cooperation lent its support to those bills that 
involved interstate relationships. Many bills originat- 
ing outside the Department of Social Welfare, as 
well as the Department bills, are included in the list 
of significant legislation which follows. Chapter refer- 
ences are to New York State Laws of 1944. 


Pustic AssISTANCE 


LIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS for old-age assistance, aid 
E to the blind, and aid to dependent children were 
liberalized in several respects. 

Heretofore it has been necessary for persons to re- 
side in the state five out of the last nine years in order 
to establish eligibility for old-age and blind assistance. 
This requirement was removed (Chapters 391 and 
392) and a simple requirement of one year’s residence 
prior to application was retained in the statute. 

The former requirement that an aged person in 
order to qualify for old-age assistance must be in such 
physical or mental condition that his inability to sup- 
port himself would appear permanent was eliminated 
(Chapter 397). 

The furnishing of old-age assistance to persons in 
private nursing homes is now specifically permitted 
(Chapter 398) and similar provision was made for 
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the blind (Chapter 400). 

Provision was made for continuing grants of old 
age assistance, assistance to the blind, and aid to de- 
pendent children to persons temporarily absent from 
their place of residence whether this absence is within 
or outside the state (Chapters 401, 402, 403). In ap- 
proving this legislation, the Governor said “This lib- 
eralization is humane and sensible and is long over- 
due. It will permit recipients of such assistance to 
visit with their friends and relatives and give them 
some freedom of movement.” 

The absence of the father in military service or 
service in the merchant marine was added to the list 
of situations that render the mother eligible for aid 
to dependent children (Chapter 393). 

More adequate allowances were made available for 
the burial of public charges (Chapters 253 and 688). 

Through passage of a bill originating outside the 
State Department of Social Welfare, this Department 
is empowered to refuse reimbursement to a local 
public welfare agency on any individual grant of old 
age assistance which the Department deems inade- 
quate to maintain standards of health and decency. 
This provides a method of enforcing adequate stand- 
ards of old age assistance without resorting to the 
drastic step of withholding reimbursement on all old 
age grants made by the particular local public wel- 
fare agency. It is too early, however, to determine the 
effectiveness of this measure. 


CuILp WELFARE 


OcAL PuBLIc welfare officials having authority to 
L place children are permitted (Chapter 390) to 
make such placements in institutions located in ad- 
joining states provided the out-of-state institutions are 
maintained by corporations organized under the laws 
of New York State and subject to the visitation, in- 
spection, and supervision of the State Board of Social 
Welfare. Through this change in the law it is pos- 
sible to place New York State children in summer 
camps and other facilities maintained by New York 
State corporations in neighboring states. 

Confusion as to the intent of the state government 
to provide funds for day care of children of working 
mothers was removed by an amendment to the War 
Emergency Act of 1942. Chapter 412 of the Laws of 
1944 includes children whose fathers are serving in 
the armed forces or on merchant vessels or are in 
training for such services and whose mothers are 
unable to care for them among those groups of chil- 
dren for whose care the War Council may set up 
plans and municipalities may make expenditures. 


HEALTH AND MepicaL Care 


UBLIC WELFARE Officials are permitted (Chapters 395 
Pana 437) to provide care for sick and disabled 
persons in hospitals located outside the state but sub- 
ject to the supervision of the State Board of Social 
Welfare, in cases where adequate facilities are not 
conveniently accessible within the state. Municipal- 
ities are authorized to make payments for such care. 
This legislation enables welfare officials to use the hos- 
pitals of nearby communities across the state line. It 
also makes available for welfare clients specialized 
services conveniently available in particular institu- 
tions located outside the state. 

Greater recognition of tuberculosis as a public 
health problem is found in two important bills passed 
at this session. Through Chapter 693, Laws of 1944, a 
person with residence and settlement in a county 
where a tuberculosis hospital is located can now be 
admitted without determination of his ability to pay 
for his care or the ability of responsible relatives to 
contribute toward his maintenance. This should make 
for earlier hospitalization of persons suffering from 
tuberculosis. Through Chapter 649, the State Com- 
missioner of Health is directed to investigate existing 
facilities of tuberculosis hospitals to promote the better 
distribution of facilities, to secure equal opportunity 
for treatment, and to control tuberculosis, with par- 
ticular attention to problems that may arise from 
war conditions. 

Perhaps the most important development in the 
medical care field was the establishment of a new 
legislative commission, the Temporary State Commis- 
sion on Medical Care, to inquire into the needs of 
persons unable to meet the cost of medical care with- 
out aid, and to recommend ways of meeting these 
needs. In addition to legislative members, the law 
authorizing this Commission, (Chapter 387) provides 
for the appointment by the Governor of ten persons, 
four of whom shall be duly licensed physicians prac- 
ticing in the state of New York, two of whom shall 
be laymen, one of whom shall be a hospital admin- 
istrator, one of whom shall be a bedside registered 
nurse, one of whom shall be a hospital nurse, and one 
of whom shall be a public health nurse. The state 
commissioners of health, social welfare, and mental 
hygiene shall be ex-officio members of the commis- 
sion. © 

The Governor has appointed as chairman of this 
commission an outstanding hospital administrator, Dr. 
Basil C. MacLean, director of the Strong Memorial 
Hospital, Rochester, who has just returned from a 
period of military service. 
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The Commission to Formulate Long-Range Health 
Programs (the State Health Preparedness Commis- 
sion) under the chairmanship of Assemblyman Lee 
B. Mailler, also a hospital superintendent, was con- 
tinued for another year (Chapter 279). This Com- 
mission, which during the war has been engaged 
in the mobilization of health and hospital facilities 
to meet any emergency, has now returned to the 
original objective for which it was established in 
1938—the formulation of plans for adequate hospital 
and other health facilities for the population of the 
state as a whole, without relation to economic need. 
The new Temporary State Commission on Medical 
Care under Dr. MacLean will be concerned more 
particularly with the large segment of the population 
that needs financial assistance in order to secure 
proper care. 


VocaTIONAL REHABILITATION 


EGISLATION sponsored jointly by the State Depart- 

ments of Education and Social Welfare makes it 
possible for the latter to receive federal funds avail- 
able under the provisions of the Barden Act for ex- 
pansion of vocational rehabilitation services for the 
blind. The Department is at this writing completing 
the plan of operation which will give effect to this 
legislation. 

Mentat Hyclene 


N May 1943, Governor Dewey appointed the Daw- 

son Commission, under the Moreland Act, to make 
an investigation of the administration of the Depart- 
ment of Mental Hygiene and the institutions operated 
by it. This Commission subsequently recommended 
amendments to the law, a number of which were 
enacted at the last session. 

The terminology of the Mental Hygiene Law gen- 
erally was changed (Chapter 666) to conform to mod- 
ern concepts and practices in the care of patients 
suffering from mental illness, by making such sub- 
stitutions in terms as “mentally ill” for “insane,” “cer- 
tification” for “commitment,” “convalescent status” 
for “parole.” Another bill recommended by the Daw- 
son Commission (Chapter 665) makes substantial 
changes in procedures governing the admission, de- 
tention, and discharge of mentally ill, mentally de- 
fective, and epileptic persons with a view to making 
these procedures more adequate to present day needs. 
The period of observation is extended to a uniform 
sixty days for admissions on voluntary applications, 
on certificate of health officer, on certificate of one 
physician, and in emergencies or incomplete court 
order. The court is given power to certify a patient 
for a period of preliminary observation of sixty days 
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before issuing a final order of certification. The pe- 
riod during which patients may be detained in psycho- 
pathic hospitals and psychopathic departments in gen- 
eral hospitals for temporary observation is increased 
from the present thirty days to sixty days. This Act 
also requires that. the State Department of Mental 
Hygiene be notified of all applications for certifica- 
tion to state hospitals, giving the Department the 
right to appear and present reasons in opposition 
to the certification. Similar changes are made in the 
procedures for admitting mentally defective and epi- 
leptic persons. 

About half of the Commission’s “program” bills 
were adopted; a number failed to pass only because 
of imperfections in the drafting of the bill. It is ex- 
pected that more of these bills will be re-introduced 
in the next legislature in amended form. 


VETERANS 


NEMPLOYMENT insurance benefits for New York 
war veterans, whether or not they were in cov- 
ered employment or had wage credits prior to their 
military service, are provided through 1944 amend- 
ments to the State Labor Law (Chapters 417 and 
703). Benefits will run as high as $18 a week for 
twenty weeks. 

To encourage the employment of disabled veterans 
the Workmen’s Compensation Law was amended to 
make provision for a special indemnity fund to meet 
the cost of additional disabilities and diseases subse- 
quentially sustained by disabled veterans (Chapter 
749). This should go far toward counteracting any 
hesitancy on the part of employers in hiring disabled 
veterans for fear they might later prove to have a 
high accident rate. Other handicapped persons who 
are not veterans will also benefit from this legislation. 

Specialized training or refresher courses are pro- 
vided for veterans and persons released from war 
industries through the Bureau of Industrial and 
Technical Education of the State Department of Ed- 
ucation in state technical institutes. Institutes have 
already been established in some localities and tuition 
is free upon certification of specified agencies includ- 
ing the U. S. Employment Service, the U. S. Veterans 
Administration, Selective Service, and the State Bu- 
reau of Vocational Rehabilitation. Disabled veterans 
are given some priority in attending these institutes. 
The legislation provides that training may be given 
to men and women in the arts and crafts, retail busi- 
ness management, subprofessions and technologies, 
and agriculture (Chapter 478). 

Veterans of World Wars I and II who can qualify 
may avail themselves of War Service Scholarships 
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established under state legislation enacted at the last 
session (Chapter 418). There are 1200 of these 
scholarships—eight to be awarded annually for each 
Assembly District. The amount of the scholarship 
is not to exceed $350 annually for four years. 

The law providing for War Orphan Scholarships— 
amounting to $100 a year for tuition and $100 for 
maintenance—in universities, colleges, and normal 
schools within the state, was changed to include the 
children of disabled veterans (Chapter 295). Prior to 
this change in law only children of deceased veterans 
were covered, and first preference is still given to 
children of soldiers who died in war service or as a 
result of such service. 

The most important single piece of legislation 
passed at the 1944 session relating to the returning 
veteran was the measure creating the State Veterans 
Commission (Chapter 416). This legislation was re- 
quested by the administration because it was felt that 
the policies and programs affecting veterans need co- 
ordination at the local level with over-all coordination 
and direction at the state level in order to be effective. 


The Commission, under the chairmanship of Lt. Gen. 
Hugh A. Drum, U.S.A. (Ret.) is charged with the 
responsibility of making studies and plans for all 
facilities and services to be furnished members of the 
armed forces who are residents of New York State. 

In addition to its task of coordinating the activities 
of the various state departments and maintaining 
liaison with other public officials and agencies con- 
cerned with veterans, the Commission has established 
the New York State Veterans’ Service Agency, to in- 
form military and naval authorities, members of the 
armed forces, veterans and their families, as to the 
benefits and services offered by federal, state, and 
local agencies. It is noteworthy that Col. Edward 
C. O, Thomas, Director of Civilian Protection under 
the State War Council, was chosen to head the new 
State Veterans’ Service Agency thus directly tying 
in the War Council’s organization with the new ac- 
tivity on behalf of veterans. Under the leadership of 
Col. Thomas’ staff, local service agencies have been 
established and brought into the coordinated state- 
wide system in some ninety-six communities. 
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DO YOU KNOW THAT... 


In states administering assistance programs under the Social Security Act 
The Federal Government matches dollar for dollar expenditures from 
state and local funds for assistance payments only up to prescribed 


$40 is the maximum federal share for two aged or two blind persons 

$15 is the maximum federal share for a mother and two children in 
In 1943 the Federal Government paid 

96 cents for every dollar of state and local funds for old-age assistance? 


90 cents for every dollar of state and local funds for aid to the blind? 
62 cents for every dollar of state and local funds for aid to dependent 


Source: Bureau of Public Assistance, Social Security Board. 
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APWA Personnel Committee 


HE FOLLOWING statement was prepared and ap- 

proved by the APWA Personnel Committee on 
July 15, 1944, and has since been approved by the 
Board of Directors. 


POSTWAR MERIT SYSTEMS IN 
PUBLIC WELFARE 


HE conbuct of the war has been accompanied by 
aden in the administration of merit systems in 
public welfare departments which are willingly ac- 
cepted as to their wartime propriety and temporary 
nature. 

The exigencies of war have served to handicap the 
sound operation of merit systems by limiting the 
sources of personnel, by requiring the suspension of 
permanent appointments and the expedient by-passing 
of many of the ordinary safeguards to the mainte- 
nance of the merit principles. 

With the close of the war approaching it is impor- 
tant that public welfare administrators re-examine 
the values in civil service as an effective administra- 
tive tool in doing the public welfare job. 

Successful public welfare administration rests in 
large part on the availability and use of qualified 
personnel. 

Public welfare endorses civil service as a means of 
insuring qualified personnel. 

The postwar period should bring renewed emphasis 
on the basic principles which guarantee that merit 
shall govern the selection and retention of personnel 
in public welfare programs. 

This means— 

That examinations should be held promptly for all 
vacancies and for all positions held by provisional 
appointees and persons appointed for the duration of 
the war, as soon as it becomes evident that the avail- 
able supply of qualified candidates is adequate for 
the needs of the service; 

That examination and testing procedures should 
clearly grade applicants for their relative potential 
fitness for the positions to be filled; 

That no applicants should be placed on an eligible 
list without actually passing the examination or test; 

That the appointing authority should have some 
discretion of selection from among those who qualify; 

That there should be a probation period in which 
it is obligatory for the appointee to earn permanent 
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status by actual and satisfactory performance on the 
job; 

That furloughs, transfers, and promotions should 
be governed by consideration of tenure and service 
ratings applied equitably to all employees; 

That the dismissal process should fully respect the 
rights of individuals on the one hand and yet be an 
available process for the elimination of less qualified 
or unsatisfactory employees. 


EMPLOYMENT OF VETERANS 


HE AMERICAN Pusiic WELFARE AssOcIATION con- 
Leder the employment of veterans in the field of 
public welfare administration from the viewpoint of 
continuing sound public welfare administration as 
well as of the interests of the veterans themselves in 
entering and returning to government employment. 

Public welfare administrators endorse that type of 
veterans’ preference which will contribute to the 
placement of veterans in public service on a basis of 
demonstrated qualification. They further believe that 
preference to veterans can be offered without violence 
to the essential principle of civil service, and join with 
the veterans’ organizations in the view that it would 
be a disservice to veterans to allow them to be placed 
in positions for which they may not be qualified. 
They further urge that the fullest use of educational 
opportunities through governmental benefits should 
be made by returning veterans whose interest lies in 
seeking a career service in the public welfare field. 

The Association endorses the following recom- 
mendations made by the Committee on Veteran 
Employment Policies of the Civil Service Assembly 
of the United States and Canada.* 


RECOMMENDATIONS REGARDING REINSTATEMENT 
oF ForMER EMPLOYEES 


1. Public employees who have achieved permanent 
status in their positions, and who are on military 
leave, should be entitled upon demobilization to re- 
instatement or reemployment in their former positions 
or in similar positions. They should be required to 
make application for reemployment within 90 days 
after their discharge or release from military service. 

2. Employees who return from military leave 
should be entitled to the privileges that would have 





*See The Employment of Veterans in the Public Service in the 
United States (Chicago: Civil Service Assembly, 1944). 
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been accorded them had they continued in their civil 
positions, including annual salary increments for satis- 
factory service, when such increments are authorized 
by law; seniority credit for continuity in the civil 
service; eligibility to compete in promotional exam- 
inations given during their absence, and for which 
they would otherwise have been eligible; sick and 
vacation leave accrued and unused by the employee 
at the time of entrance into the military service; and 
credit toward civil retirement for the period of mili- 
tary service. 

3. Returning employees who have been disabled 
during their military service to the extent that they 
are incapacitated for performing their former duties 
should, wherever possible, be readjusted in the service 
by reassignment or transfer to other duties for which 
they are qualified. Such reassignment should be with- 
in a salary grade not higher than that of the em- 
ployee’s former position. 

4. Requests of employees returning from military 
service who seek leave to avail themselves of veteran 
benefits, such as attendance in educational institutions, 
should be considered on the same basis as other 
requests for leave of absence which take into account 
the administrative necessities of the public service. 


RECOMMENDATIONS REGARDING THE SUBSTANCE OF 
VETERANS’ PREFERENCE POLICIES 


5. Veterans’ preference policies that may be adopted 
should recognize the democratic principle of open 


_ competition for public employment on the basis of 


merit and fitness, and should not by their terms or 
operations serve to exclude unduly the rising gen- 
eration from its rightful opportunity for public 
employment. 

6. The term “veteran” should be understood to 
mean a person who has been a member of the armed 
forces during the period of actual hostilities. 

7. Veteran preference policies should include the 
maintenance of proper minimum qualifications and 
standards for entrance to the public service. 

8. Veterans should be required to obtain a passing 
mark in competitive tests before being entitled to 
preference consideration. 

9. Preference should be confined to examinations 
for entrance into the service, and should not be ap- 
plied to promotions within the service. 

10. Preference should take the form of credit points 
added to the earned examination rating, and the vet- 
eran’s standing on the eligible list should be deter- 
mined on the basis of such augmented rating. While 
the disabled veteran may appropriately be given an 
added margin of preference in the form of a greater 


number of credit points added to his earned rating, 
no veteran should be entitled to be placed automati- 
cally at the top of the eligible list unless his aug- 
mented rating places him there. 

11. The amount of preference credit to be given 
to nondisabled veterans should be not more than 5 
credit points on the basis of 100, and the amount of 
preference credit given to disabled veterans should 
be not more than 10 credit points on the same basis. 

12. The right of a veteran to additional point pref- 
erence for disability should be based on the findings 
of the United States Veterans’ Administration, and 
should be accorded only to those veterans who have 
at least a 10 per cent compensable disability rating. 
The disability should be compensable at the time of 
the veteran’s application for preference. 

13. Preference for veterans should be limited to a 
period of five years after the war, or five years after 
discharge or release from war service, whichever date 
is later. 

14. Retention in the service in the case of reduction 
in force or abolition of positions for lack of work or 
funds should continue to be based solely on ability 
properly to perform the duties of the position, and on 
relative length of efficient service. 


RECOMMEDATIONS REGARDING ADMINISTRATIVE PoLicIEs 
oF Pusiic PersoNNEL AGENCIES RELATING 
TO VETERANS 


15. Experience gained in military service should 
be properly evaluated and considered in determining 
the qualifications of candidates for positions to which 
such experience is relevant. 

16. Training and education received through of- 
ficial military agencies should be properly evaluated 
and recognized in giving credit toward civil service 
eligibility and in rating education and experience. 

17. Programs of instruction given during or after 
military service designed to equip veterans for public 
service careers should be given legislative support 
and administrative recognition. 

18. Public personnel agencies should seek to in- 
tegrate their own facilities with those of officially 
designated veteran facilities in their respective juris- 
dictions to promote efficiency in veteran placement, 
training, counseling, rehabilitation, and other similar 
aids to veterans. 


COMMITTEE ON PERSONNEL 


Robert P. Wray, Chairman 
Mary L. Gibbons 
Hubert H. Harris 
George Keith 


David MacFarlane 
W. S. Terry, Jr. 
Pauline W. Wert 
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Public Aid Policies Committee 


HE APWA PUBLIC AID POLICIES COMMITTEE under the 
j pre atotrese of Harry O. Page of Maine, met in 
Washington on September 28 and 29. Members of 
the Committee present were Harry O. Page, Chair- 
man; Roy Huff, Earl Kouns, Arthur Rivers, E. L. 
Worthington, Saya Schwartz, and J. Milton Patterson. 
During the two-day session, the Committee met with 
members of the Social Security Board and staff, and 
other federal officials. The following summary com- 
prises the conclusions of the Committee on several 
basic policy problems: 


Basic INADEQUACIES OF THE PRESENT ASSISTANCE 
ProcRAM 


ciation as outlined in Mr. Patterson’s statement 
before the Senate Committee on Postwar Economic 
Policy and Planning that the present provisions of 
the Assistance Title of the Social Security Act are 
wholly inadequate to meet the needs which may be 
anticipated in the demobilization period. The basic 
changes most urgently needed are as follows: 


1. A unified program of assistance and service, 
with federal financial participation in aid to all needy 
persons. Under such a program the retention of cate- 
gories would be optional with the states. 

2. The elimination of ceilings so that the Federal 
Government would match whatever levels of assist- 
ance payments the states thought necessary. 

3. Variable grants so that a larger federal con- 
tribution might be made to the poorer states. ‘This 
would be only equitable in view of the higher finan- 
cial federal participation made possible for the higher 
income states under “2” above. 

4. Provision for all regardless of residence either 
through the requirement that residence requirements 
be abolished by a given date as a prerequisite to con- 
tinued federal aid or through a required uniform one 
year residence law with the Federal Government 
meeting 100 per cent of the cost for those with less 
than a year’s residence. 

5. Authority to use federal funds for the direct 
payment to doctors, hospitals, or other health agencies 
of costs for medical care. 

The Committee expressed concern at the apparent 
public ignorance of welfare problems and the current 
indifference to them resulting from wartime pros- 
perity. State and local administrators were urged to 
use every legitimate means to interest their own com- 
munity organizations and leaders, including legisla- 
tive representatives, in these problems. 


= COMMITTEE reiterated the position of the Asso- 
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Economic Proposats AFFECTING WELFARE PoLicy 


HE COMMITTEE discussed a number of proposals 
j poole the use of welfare machinery to dis- 
tribute benefits outside the normal channels of trade. 
While these proposals are intended to solve economic 
problems, they directly affect welfare policy and ap- 
pear therefore to be the legitimate concern of welfare 
officials. Of current interest are proposals to revive 
the stamp plan or some similar machinery for dis- 
tributing surplus agricultural products, to substitute 
rent subsidies administered through welfare depart- 
ments for low-cost public housing, and to utilize wel- 
fare machinery for distributing surplus consumer 
goods no longer required by the armed forces or 
other federal agencies to welfare recipients or low 
income families. 


In general the Committee reiterated its adherence 
to the following basic principles: 


1. Assistance should be granted to the needy in 
cash, not in kind. 

2. The governing factor in determining welfare 
policy should be the welfare of the persons receiving 
aid and not some special segment of the nation’s 
economy. 

3. There are grave dangers in using welfare ma- 
chinery as a wage subsidy. 

4. Welfare officials would not welcome any plan 
which would subject large numbers of otherwise 
self-supporting persons to a means test as a condition 
to receiving public benefits. 

In discussing the problem of surplus food disposal, 
the Committee expressed the conviction that the 
best plan would be one which increased the flow 
of surplus foods through normal economic channels ~ 
to all consumers. Grave doubt was expressed as to 
whether distribution to assistance recipients did in fact 
increase total consumption because of the generally 
recognized tendency to apply surplus foods against 
family budgets and the inhibiting effect of the avail- 
ability of surplus foods on increases in appropriations 
and individual assistance grants. If, on the other 
hand, the economic and political factors are such that 
surpluses of food (which are anticipated for next 
year) can only be moved through distribution to low 
income families, the Committee felt that the certifica- 
tion of need should be made through one single 
agency and that the public welfare departments 
should cooperate in rendering that service. The 
Committee felt further that if this were the case, many 
operating difficulties could be obviated if there were 
advance discussion of administrative policies and pro- 
cedures by the Agriculture Department with the So- 
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cial Security Board and a representative group of ad- 
ministrators and if arrangements were made to 
reimburse state agencies for administrative costs. 


THe Question oF INsTITUTIONS 


HE COMMITTEE came to the conclusion that the 
T csiliietn of extending old-age assistance to in- 
mates of public institutions could not be separated 
from consideration of the whole question of the future 
role of institutions. It was therefore recommended 
that administrators join with other officials in the state 
(especially health officials and those concerned with 
planning postwar public construction) to consider: 

1. The development of institutions for the chron- 
ically ill. 

2. The extent and character of the needs of the 
aged for custodial care on a voluntary basis, including 
possible experimental development of cottage colonies 
combining the best elements of individual and insti- 
tutional living. 

3. Future needs in other fields: mental hospitals, 
convalescent homes both for mental and other pa- 
tients, T. B. institutions, children’s institutions, etc. 

4. The application of standards through licensing 
procedures, merit system requirements and others to 
public as well as private institutions. 

Most members of the Committee felt that only as 
these other steps were taken would it be possible to 
extend public assistance to inmates of public institu- 
tions without the danger of wholesale reestablishment 


of the worst kind of poorhouses. Moreover, it was 


felt that this type of re-examination of the institutional 
situation would be most timely in view of the avail- 
ability of federal funds for planning postwar public 
works and the anticipated emphasis on public con- 
struction in the postwar period. 


Bupcetinc Po ictes 


HE RECENT application of new federal policies gov- 
Tins budgeting as set forth in Social Security 
Board State Letter No. 35 resulted in committee con- 
sideration of a number of questions regarding budget- 
ing policy. While there was general agreement that 
the change of Board policies at this particular time 
would result in administrative confusion, especially 
in state-county relationships, there were obvious dif- 
ferences of opinion as to its ultimate effect among the 
several states. In general, the following points 
emerged from the discussion: 

1. It was not believed that State Letter No. 35 need 
result in the reduction of individual grants since the 
states most seriously affected are not now meeting 
the full budgetary requirements of the assistance re- 


cipient in most instances and are well below the fed- 
eral ceiling. It was also felt that there should be room 
for a liberal interpretation with respect to legal de- 
pendents. 

2. It was felt that many states might well take 
advantage of the issuance of State Letter No. 35 to re- 
examine their policies with respect to applicants for 
assistance living with nonrelief or borderline families. 
It was felt that many states had been over-rigid in 
requiring an examination of the financial status of 
the entire household in considering the application of 
one member, 

3. It was recognized that the narrow budgeting 
policies of many welfare departments were con- 
tributing to sentiment in behalf of a system of flat 
grants. It was recommended that welfare depart- 
ments study ways and means to liberalize policies and 
simplify the processes of determining eligibility, draw- 
ing budgets, and fixing grants. Modifications of a 
flat grant system such as the plan of guaranteeing 
minimum income developed in Massachusetts were 
recommended for further study. The exemption of 
small earnings or income was also felt to be a current 
issue much in the public eye and deserving con- 
sideration. 


WELFARE DEPARTMENTS AND VETERANS 


HE COMMITTEE was interested in hearing Mr. 

Worthington describe his activities, undertaken at 
the request of the Mayor, in drawing together over 
70 agencies in Cleveland, both public and private, for 
the purpose of planning services to veterans and oper- 
ating a referral and information center for them. 
There was also discussion as to what might be pro- 
posed or enacted in terms of state veterans’ legislation. 
In general the Committee reaffirmed the position 
taken by the Association’s War Services Committee 
to the effect that: 

1. Certain needs peculiar to veterans as a result of 
their war service should properly be met through spe- 
cial measures such as those enacted in the G. I. Bill. 

2. On the other hand, grave harm could be done to 
the long-time established services of government 
should there be separate administration of services 
to veterans to meet those needs which are not peculiar 
to them as a result of their war service. For this rea- 
son the Committee expressed opposition to any plan 
for separate administration of assistance to veterans 
and their families. 

3. The Committee felt that the problem of facilitat- 
ing the transition from military to civilian life was 
intrinsically a community problem and should be han- 

(Continued on page 280) 
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Extension Courses, SPOKANE CouNTY 


K. Guormuzy, Administrator of the Spokane 
H. County (Wash.) Department of Welfare, 
writes that arrangements have been worked out with 
Washington State College for extension courses avail- 
able to his staff. The plans include an undergraduate 
credit course, “Introduction to Social Work,” and a 
graduate school course, “Social Security.” There will 
also be a seminar on studies of case records, and a 
seminar for supervisors. A seminar is also being 
planned covering clerical and accounting procedures 
as related to case work and interpretation of rules 


and regulations. 


—_—— 


Cotorapo Merit SysTEM 


HE Coxorapo State Board of Public Welfare has 
p ee two important changes in the rules and 
regulations governing the administration of the merit 
system in county departments. One change allows the 
merit system office to conduct continuous examina- 
tions for those classes of positions where there is 
difficulty in securing qualified eligibles. The second 
change provides that the time spent as a provisional 
employee may be considered as probationary time if 
the person is selected from the register. As soon as 
the service rating is made the employee may be ap- 
pointed permanently if he has served either six 
months as a probationary or a provisional employee. 





INSTITUTIONAL CarE FoR AGED 


r] HEN the old age assistance program became 
“W effective in Wisconsin there were predictions 
that the system would bring about the elimination 
of the old-fashioned ‘poor houses’ and ‘county homes’ 
for the aged indigent, says this article. However, it 
has now become clear that the county home remains 
an important part of the state welfare system and 
will remain so for the indefinite future. In fact, some 
welfare authorities are considering expanding and 
improving the homes to enable them to accommodate 
that fraction of the old age assistance load which 
demands not only public support but custodial or 
nursing care. The number of persons in these homes 
has remained sufficiently constant in the past few 
years to indicate that there will always be a portion 
of the population that must be accommodated in in- 
stitutions. 

“Present old age assistance allowances are not suf- 


ficient to allow recipients requiring care to live in 
private nursing homes or to employ housekeepers or 
caretakers. Then too, aliens are ineligible for old age 
assistance and more than a fourth of the present in- 
habitants of the public homes for the aged in Wis- 
consin are aliens.” 

Greenbay (Wisc.) Press Gazette, Sept. 9, 1944 





State REGIONAL CONFERENCES 


ISS ANNE RHOTON of the Missouri Association for 

Social Welfare has surveyed the regional con- 
ference movement in the United States. Her conclu- 
sions indicate that the regional conference or some 
form of organization on the local level has been tried 
by twenty-seven of the forty-six state conference 
groups. This study suggests such values obtained as 
increased membership, developing of local leadership 
for the state program, and stimulating a desire for 
professional social work training. Increased partici- 
pation by lay persons is reported as a direct outgrowth 
of the regional meetings in all states. 

eiesuiitienns 


PERSONALS 


ISS BERNICE scrocci£z, Supervisor, Division for 

Children, Washington State Department of So- 

cial Security, has accepted a position with the United 

States Children’s Bureau and will be stationed in the 
East. 

Miss Evelyn Rauch, Social Service Consultant, Di- . 
vision for Children, Washington State Department 
of Social Security, has joined the staff of UNRRA. 
and expects to be assigned to the Balkans. 

Harry M. Cassidy has resigned his permanent po- 
sition as Dean of the School of Social Welfare at the 
University of California to accept the position of Pro- 
fessor of Social Welfare and Director of the School 
of Social Work at the University of Toronto. Since 
May of this year, Mr. Cassidy has been on leave from 
U. of C. to serve as Director of Training with 
UNRRA in which capacity he has had charge of the 
UNRRA Training Center at the University of Mary- 
land, College Park, Maryland. He expects to assume 
his new duties at the University of Toronto on Janu- 
ary 1, 1945. 

Lawrence S. Greenbaum, Chairman of the New 
York State Board of Social Welfare, has been re- 
appointed by Governor Dewey as a member of the 
Board and redesignated as Chairman. A prominent 
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attorney long interested in social welfare problems, 
Mr. Greenbaum has served as director and board 
member in private and public agencies. 

John G. Pipkin, Commissioner of the State De- 
partment of Public Welfare, Arkansas, has resigned 
to accept a position with the Veterans Administration 
in Little Rock, Arkansas. The new State Commis- 
sioner will be Mr. J. A. Carpenter who has been 
serving as Field Supervisor for the State Department. 

Dr. H. Jackson Davis, Chief Medical Officer of the 
State Department of Social Welfare of New York, 
has been granted military leave from the Department 
to accept a commission as Major in the newly estab- 
lished Civil Public Health Division of the U. S. 
Army Medical Corps. Dr. Davis has reported to 
Charlottesville, Virginia. The Civil Public Health 
Division will develop public health policies and prac- 
tices in liberated and occupied countries in all war 
theaters, establish supervisory and liasion relationships 
with local public welfare officials, and provide certain 
essential medical supplies in those areas. 





BOOK NOTES 


Guwe to THINKING on SuPERVISION IN A RuRAL 
Pustic Cuitp Wexrare Unit. Prepared by Training 
Staff, Bureau of Child Welfare, New York State 
Department of Social Welfare, Albany, New York. 
Robert T. Lansdale, Commissioner. Foreword by 
Grace A. Reeder, Director, Bureau of Child Welfare. 
January 15, 1944. 25 pages. 

This pamphlet was prepared as “a working guide 
for supervision.” It will prove particularly useful 
whenever, as in New York State, there may have been 
an increase in supervisory positions in a given field 
and the necessity of filling such with senior case 
workers or others who have not previously had experi- 
ence or special training for their new responsibilities. 

For purposes of the discussion in this pamphlet the 
supervisor's job is divided into three major areas: 
(1) organization and leadership; (2) helping the 
worker to develop professionally; (3) assisting the 
commissioners in the interpretation of the child wel- 
fare program. 

There seems no good reason why the title of this 
pamphlet should have limited its application so par- 
ticularly to, “A Rural Public Child Welfare Unit.” 
The material, with the exception of the wording at 
points in Part 3, having to do with the commission- 
ers, applies with equal force and validity to the super- 
visor’s job in any case work agency—public or private, 
child welfare, family welfare, or other. 





Incidentally this pamphlet should be useful to com- 
missioners (directors and/or administrators), board 
members, civil service officials, and others who may 
need a clearer idea of the functions of a case work 
supervisor and of the qualifications needed for this 
key position in a social agency staff. 

The pamphlet is well written and the content ex- 
cellent. 

Tue Rent Certiricate Pran — A report by the 
Joint Committee on Housing and Welfare. National 
Association of Housing Officials, 1313 East 60th 
Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 16 pages. 15 cents. 

This is an analysis of the proposal to substitute 
public assistance rent relief grants to low-income 
families in place of providing low-rent housing by 
public agencies. Since the rent certificate plan is of- 
fered as a substitute for public housing, the statement 
sets forth properly the objective and achievement of 
public housing. 

Public welfare opposition to the plan is described 
as based on three violations of sound welfare admin- 
istration; first, it creates a special class of applicants 
whose need is judged on different standards from 
those generally applicable; second, it attempts to use 
public assistance as a wage subsidy; third, it reverts 
to relief in kind with its implications of personal 
inadequacy and its encouragement of low relief 
standards. 

Foster Home Care ror Menta Patients. Hester 
B. Crutcher, Director of Social Work, State of New 
York Department of Mental Hygiene. The Com- 
monwealth Fund, 41 East 57th Street, New York, 
New York. 200 pages. $2.00. 

The continuing search for methods of caring for 
mentally ill individuals has seen increasing emphasis 
on foster family care which is currently being devel- 
oped not as a custodial plan but one involving thera- 
peutic care under the supervision of the mental hos- 
pital. 

Many patients do not adapt well to the regimenta- 
tion in large institutions, but flourish in the warmth 
of family life. Some who have responded well to in- 
tensive hospital treatment can be placed in homes to 
speed recovery and rehabilitation. Some probably 
never will recover but have responded to institutional 
treatment and training to such an extent that they 
can live happily under close supervision in homes 
and profit from the individual attention that comes 
from family life, and at the same time release hos- 
pital facilities to those whose need is greater. 

Miss Crutcher discusses the meaning and the ob- 
jectives of family care, its development in this and 
foreign countries, some of the results achieved, finan- 
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cial as well as therapeutic advantages, various pro- 
cedures including selection and supervision, and 
forms for keeping necessary records. Case histories 
strikingly illustrate procedures and results. 





Directory Changes 





The following. page references pertain to the PUB- 
LIC WELFARE DIRECTORY — 1944, available 
from the American Public Welfare Association at 
$1.50 per copy. 

Arkansas 

J. A. Carpenter has been appointed Commissioner 
of the State Department of Public Welfare, succeed- 
ing John G. Pipkin (p. 36). 

Kansas 

Frank Schropp has been appointed Director of the 
Sedgwick County Social Welfare Board, succeeding 
H. M. Pardun (p. 82). 

Louisiana 

Miss Mildred Wells has been appointed Director 
of the Caddo Parish Department of Public Welfare, 
succeeding Roland Artigues (p. 88). 

New Jersey 

The words “State Municipal Aid Administration” 
in the first paragraph should be corrected to read 
“State Department of Economic Development, Di- 
vision of Commerce and Municipal Aid.” Mr. Erd- 
man’s address should be corrected to read “Charles 
R. Erdman, Jr., Commissioner, State Department of 
Economic Development, 150 East State Street, Tren- 
ton 7, New Jersey.” The words “Municipal Aid 
Administration” in the succeeding paragraph should 
be corrected to read “State Department of Economic 
Development” (p. 127). 

The listing of the State Municipal Aid Adminis- 
tration (p. 128) should be changed to read “State 
Department of Economic Development, Division of 
Commerce and Municipal Aid, 150 East State Street, 
Trenton 7, Charles R. Erdman, Jr., Commissioner.” 
Ohio 

Miss Virginia S. Britton has been appointed Acting 
Director of the Franklin County Relief Administra- 
tion, succeeding Mr. Daniel W. DeHayes (p. 155). 
Oklahoma 

Robert H. Martin has been appointed Assistant 
Director of Public Welfare, succeeding Mrs. Lorraine 
K. Cleveland (p. 162). 

Virginia 

Miss Lois Benedict has been appointed Director of 
the Children’s Bureau of the State Department of 
Public Welfare (p. 195). 





New Council Members 





EMBERSHIP in the National Council of Local 

Public Welfare Administrators is open to local 
directors of public welfare who are members of the 
American Public Welfare Association. Application | 
for enrollment should be submitted to the head- 
quarters office for action by the Membership Com- 
mittee of the Council. 

Those local administrators who are members of 
the Association but have not enrolled in the Council 
should do so to be assured of maximum service. 

Since the October issue of PUBLIC WELFARE, 
the following administrators have been enrolled as 
Council members: 

Mr. Gay D. Barton, St. Joseph, Missouri 

Mrs. Virginia Chumbley, Clinton, Missouri 

Mr. H. C. Coleman, Wheatland, Wyoming 

Miss Vivian Crook, Port Allen, Louisiana ; 

Miss Constance E. D’Aloia, Caldwell, New Jersey 

Mr. Walter C. Dohl, Posen, Illinois 

Miss Edith M. Fountain, Bartlesville, Oklahoma 

Mrs. Josephine Hahn, Stanley, North Dakota 

Mrs. Georgia Jones, Ironton, Missouri 

Mr. Olaf K. Jorgensen, Berwyn, Illinois 

Mr. Louis P. Kurtis, White Plains, New York 

Mr. Edward L. Lawver, Englewood, Colorado 

Mrs. Ruth C. Martin, Buffalo, Wyoming 

Mr. Julius T. Michel, Charlotte, Michigan 

Mr. William B. Pattison, Donaldsonville, Louisiana 

Mrs. Anna Mary Rector, St. Charles, Missouri 

Miss Margaret Redel, Marble Hill, Missouri 

Mr. Clair O. Roberts, Trinidad, Colorado 

Miss Winona D. Rorbye, Fairfax, Virginia 

Mr. Frank Schropp, Witchita, Kansas 

Mr. T. J. Sivalon, Butte, Montana 

Mrs. Irene Sutherland, Clintwood, Virginia 

Mr. Claude Teeters, Potosi, Missouri 

Miss Julia Tual, Fredericktown, Missouri 

Mrs. Margery Worth, Plattsmouth, Nebraska 


COMMITTEE REPORTS 
(Continued from page 277) 


dled through cooperative planning and activity on the 
part of all community groups. In view of the fact of 
its inherent character as a problem of individual 
adjustment, it was felt that the public welfare ad- 
ministrator was the logical person to exercise the 
initiative and leadership on this as has been done in 
Cleveland and many other cities. 























RECENT APWA PUBLICATIONS 


Have You Seen... 


® Organization and Administration of Local Public Welfare Services. 
By Jarle Leirfallom and Major Russell P. Drake. January 1944. 63 pp. $1.00 
per copy. — This is a clear, down-to-earth discussion of the administrative 
problems of the small local agency. It has been enthusiastically welcomed by 
many local administrators. . 


We suggest that you order today the following publications 


1052 Standard Classification of Public Assistance Costs 
*1074 Selected Bibliography on Chronic Illness 

1075 The Public Welfare DIRECTORY 

*1076 Public Medical Service Bibliography 


1079 “The Veteran Comes Home” reprinted from PUBLIC WEL- 
FARE, August 1944 


*The bibliographies are free to members. 


Quantity Discounts. Unless special quantity rates are specified, 
discounts of 10 per cent may be taken on orders for 10 to 25 copies 
of a single publication, and discounts of 20 per cent on orders for 
25 copies or more. 


How to Order. Orders for publications should be addressed to 
the American Public Welfare Association, 1313 East Sixtieth Street, 
Chicago 37, Illinois. To avoid billing expense on small orders, we 
ask that payment accompany orders totaling less than $1.00, unless 
agency purchasing requirements make this impossible. 


A Note on Ordering Reprints 
The articles presented in PUBLIC WELFARE are not routinely re- 
printed. If readers are interested in purchasing quantities of reprints, ar- 
rangements may be made within one month after publication date. Quota- 
tions on quantity orders for any particular article will be furnished on request. 
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